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{Sumpnour and Pardoner.) 


CHAUCER’S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
THE SUMPNOUR. 


Tae Sumpnour and the Pardoner,—two important 
personages in the management of ecclesiastical affairs 
during the middle ages, but now so completely fallen 
into oblivion that their very names will doubtless ap- 
pear strange to many of our readers,—show very 
strongly the bent of Chaucer’s mind during that event- 
ful period of church history. The bold exactions of 
which the first was the instrument, and the impudent 
cheats put upon the people by the other, had no doubt 
made them generally obnoxious; but still there was 
wanted a popular concentration of the popular idea to 
do them full justice; and this Chaucer furnished in 
the two masterly portraits now before us. The one 
that will at present engage our attention is the Sump- 
nour, or Summoner, an officer employed to summon 
delinquents to the ecclesiastical courts, now known as 
an apparitor. In the ‘ Frere’s Tale’ we have a com- 
plete view of the position and duties of this individual, 
from which it appears that it was his business to seek 
en for the archdeacons to punish ; cases of witch- 
craft, 


“ Of defamation, and avouterie, 
Of church reves, and of testaments, 
Of contracts, and lack of sacraments, 
Of usure, and of simony also, 
But certes lechers did he greatest woe.” 


Offenders of the latter description appear to have 


No. 605. 





been his chief object of search, and he employed spies 
to inform him as to who were wealthy, and to draw 
those into temptation whom it “ availed” to punish. 
This brief account will serve to make clearer one or 
two passages in the following description :— 
« A Sumpnour was there with us in that place, 
That had a fire-red cherubinnes face ; 
For sausfleme* he was, with gm narrow, 


With scalled+ browes black and pilled{ beard, 
Of his visige children were sore afeard. 

There n’as quicksilver, litarge, ne brimstone, 
Boras, ceruse, ne oil of tartar none, 

Ne ointément that woulde cleanse or bite, 
That him might helpen of his whelkes$ white, 
Ne of the knobbes sitting on his cheeks. 

Well loved he garlic, onions, and leeks ; 

And for to drink strong wine as red as blood; 
Then would he speak, and cry as he were wood||. 
And when that he well drunken had the wine, 
Then would he speaken no word but Latine. 

A fewe termes could he, two or three 

That he had learned out of some decree : 


* In the ‘ Thousand Notable Things,’ a prescription is given 
for “a sausfleame, or red pimpled face.” Two of the ingredients 
are quicksilver and brimstone. 

+ Scurfy. t Bald, or scanty. 

§ In the work before mentioned we find it also stated that oil 
of tartar “ will take away clean all spots, freckles, and filthy 
wheales.” This last word means, we presume, the same as 
wheikes, a corrupt breaking out on the face. 

|| Wild or mad. 
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No wonder is,—he heard it all the day. 
And eke ye knowen well, how that a jay 
Can clepen* ‘ Wat!" as well as can the pope. 
But whoso would in other thing him grope, 
Then had he spent all his philosophy : 
Ay, Questio quid juris, would he cry. 

x * * * fe 


Full privily a finch eke could he pullf. 

And if he found owhere{ a good felaw 

He woulde teachen him to have none awe 

In such a case of the archdeacon’s curse ; 

But if § a manne’s soul were in his purse, 

For in his purse he should ypunished be : 
Purse is the archdeacon’s hell, said he. 

But well I wot he liéd right in deed 

Of cursing ought each guilty man him dread. 
For curse will slay right as assoiling saveth : 
And also ware him of a significavit||. 

In danger had he at his owen guise 

The younge girles of the diocise,@] 

And knew their counsel, and was of their rede**. 
A garland had he set upon his head, 

As great as it were for an alestake}+ : 

A buckler had he made him of a cake.” 


We wonder whether Shakspere had Chaucer’s Sump- 
nour in his eye, when he makes Fluellen thus describe 
to Henry V. “one Bardolph, if your majesty know 
the man: his face is all bubukles, and whelks, and 
knobs, and flames of fire.” The description at all 
events reminds one instantly of that of the elder poet. 
The last “is humorously drawn,” says Warton, “ as 
counteracting his profession by his example: he is 
libidinous and voluptuous, and his rosy countenance 
belies his occupation.” He then adds, “ that it is an 
indirect satire on the ecclesiastical proceedings of those 
times.” Even before the time of the author of the 
‘Canterbury Tales,’ the Sumpnour appears to have 
distinguished himself by the contrast which Warton 

ints out, and to have brought down upon him the 
indignation of equally zealous but less powerful 
satirists. We find, in *‘ Piers Plowman’s Visions,’ the 
“somoners and their lemmans” marked out for espe- 
cial reprobation in his indignant censures of the con- 
duct of those then connected with the church. And 
after the period of Chaucer, he enjoys no greater 
amount of favour from the poets ; for Milton calls him, 
and the whole race of such persons, with that vehemence 
of phrase but too familiar with him in some of his prose 
writings, “‘ a hell-pestering rabble.” 

His affectation of law terms, picked up from the 
decrees and pleadings which he had overheard during 
his attendance in court—his display of learning, when, 
having “ well drunken” of the wine, he will speak 
nothing but the Latin, which the law-terms have taught 
him—above all, his flights for refuge to the one parrot 
cry, “ Questio quid juris,” are highly humorous and 
amusing. Mr. Tyrrwhitt’s explanation of the origin of 
this phrase, which the Sumpnour finds so useful when 
he hath “ spent all his philosophy,” is “ that this kind 
of question occurs frequently in Ralph de Hengham 
(a law writer and chief justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, in the time of Edward I.); after having stated 
acase, he adds ‘ Quid juris?” and then proceeds to 
give the answer to it.” 

Chaucer has not described the Sumpnour’s dress. 
About the sixteenth century the colour of the garb of 


* Call. + Or, as a modern gambler would say, pluck 
a pigeon. t Anywhere. § But if,—except. 

|| The writ de excommunicato capiendo was commonly called 
a significavit, from the commencing words. 

| Girles may mean persons of both sexes. By having 
them in danger is meant that they were within the control of his 
office. 

“* And was of their rede, 2.e. he advised with them. 

+t A stake set up before an alehouse as a sign, and which, 
it appears, was sometimes decorated with a garland, 
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ecclesiastical attendants generally ery to have 


been tawny. In Shakspere’s * Henry V1.,’ the Bishop of 
Winchester is said to be attended by men in tawny 
coats; but in other passages of dramatic authors we 
have the Sumpnour more particularly referred to by 
that mark. Mr. Steevens quotes the following pas- 
sage :—“ Though I was never a tawny coat, I have 
played the summoner’s part.” In the Sutherland 
manuscript we have an entirely different garb. There 
the Sumpnour wears a jacket or surcoat of blue, and 
pantaloons of scarlet. He has the garland on his head, 
worn, we may imagine, to set off the beauty of the face 
beneath, which is faithfully delineated from the poet's 
verses; the buckler, apparently made of a cake, by his 
side, and a sealed letter or summons in his hand. 

We conclude with noticing that the Friars and 
Sumpnours of the fourteenth century do not appear to 
have looked on each other with very favourable feel- 
ings. During the pilgrimage, we learn that the 

“ Noble frere 
He made alway a manner louring cheer 
Upon the Sumpnour,” 


and as soon as the opportunity offers, says, 
“ Tf it like unto this company, 

I will you of a Sumpnour tell a game ; 

Parde, ye may well knowen, by the name, 

That of a Sumpnour may no good be said.” 
He does accordingly tell a tale which affects the Sump- 
nour so strongly, 

“ That like an aspen leaf he quoke for ire.” 
He, however, takes his revenge in the story he tells in 
return, and a “ very pretty quarrel” their fellow-travel- 
lers no doubt thought it. 





ENDEMIC AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 
(Concluded from page 316.] 


Tue middle ages were remarkable for the numerous 
epidemic visitations they sustained, induced in great 
part by the miserable condition in which the mass 
of the people lived. We have already alluded to 
the devastation committed by the Black Death. A 
disease known by the various names of Mal des Ardens, 
St. Anthony's Fire, Feu Sacré, &c., spread epidemically 
several times over various parts of Europe. _It is first 
mentioned in the chronicles of Froissart for 945. The 
patient, seized with a burning fever, if he did not die, 
almost always lost one or more of his limbs by a morti- 
fication which destroyed them. Urban II. founded the 
order of St. Anthony in 1090, in order to succour those 
afflicted by it. Twenty-five years before this, the body 
of that saint had been transported from Constantinople 
to Vienne in Dauphiné ; and it was generally believed 
that the sick arriving at the abbey where these were 
deposited, were relieved in seven or eight days. Im- 
mense crowds of sick arrived from all parts of Europe, 
many of whom left a limb behind them. Hugo, bishop 
of Lincoln, being in Normandy, says he saw crowds 
arrive of every age and sex, many of whom quite re- 
covered, with the exception of the affected limbs, which 
were never preserved. As late as 1702 a vast number 
of these dried and blackened limbs were exhibited 
in the abbey. The disease has been observed on several 
occasions in much more recent times in France, Swe- 
den, Germany, &c.,and the name of Ergotism given to 
it, from the belief that it was produced by partaking ot 
bread containing the spur or ergot of rye—a disease of 
that plant supposed to be produced by the instrumen- 
tality of insects. Dr. Bateman doubts the correctness 
of attributing this disease to spurred rye, and rather 
refers it to the existence of a state of famine, or at 
least defective nutrition, It has always been found to 
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occur in seasons of dearth, and to attack chiefly the 
poor peasantry and mendicants, while the miseries of 
war have never failed to increase its violence. “Is it 
probable,” he asks, “that the rye through extensive 
provinces should thus become affected with ergot so as 
to produce a general epidemic? Is not the disappear- 
ance of the disease in our own day to be rather attri- 
buted to the improvements in agriculture, which have 
rendered dearths less frequent and extensive, and to 
the increase of commerce, which has facilitated the 
supply of nutritious food to make up for partial de- 
ficiencies, than to the disappearance of the disease in 
the corn?” 

The curious epidemic disease called the Sweating 
Sickness has already been described in the pages of 
the ‘Penny Magazine.’* One of the most universal 
diseases which reigned in Europe during the middle 
ages was the Leprosy. The precise nature of this disease 
is now involved in obscurity, but there is sufficient 
reason to believe that it differed materially from the 
leprosy of the Jews. By some it has been supposed 
to have been brought by the Crusaders from the Eas‘, 
but receptacles for lepers existed in France and Eng- 
land long prior to the epoch of these expeditions. Pro- 
bably many diseases of the skin were confounded 
under this name; however this may be, the disease 
termed the leprosy spread over almost as great a por- 
tion of Europe during the middle ages as the plague 
itself. Persons so affected were crowded into hospitals 
(for the support of which large sums of money were 
devoted), in which they often remained for life, as the 
disease was usnally deemed incurable. Not only did 
these various physical maladies prevail in Europe at 
the period in question, but various others sprang 
up which seemed to involve the intellectual and moral 
faculties in a participation of the diseased condition. 
Of this description are the Dancing Mania, and other 
convulsive diseases so ably described by Hecker.? So, 
too, the Lycantrophia, or Wolf Mania, mentioned by 
the Greek physicians, reappeared in these justly termed 
dark ages, in which numbers of persons, fancying them- 
selves wolves, imitated the howling of these animals, 
prowled about the cemeteries by night, and abandoned 
themselves to the most revolting practices. “ /Etius 
calls it,” says Burton, in his ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
“a kind of melancholy, but I would rather refer it to 
madness, as most do.” The various Crusades, and the 

sane fears of and cruel persecutions of witches and 

orcerers, might easily be included in the same cate- 
gory. 
In modern times two epidemics have especially at- 
tracted attention from the amazing rapidity and extent 
of their diffusion. A short notice of their progress 
will conclude the subject. 

The Influenza was first described as raging epidemi- 
cally by the historian De Thou in 1510. In 1557 the 
disease, commencing in Asia, spread all over Europe, 
and crossed the Atlantic. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries numerous epidemics prevailed, 
accounts of which having been handed down by com- 
petent observers, a general law of the progress of the 
disease has been pretty accurately deduced. “The 
disease, commencing sometimes as far east as Asia, but 
at all times proceeding from the north-east of Europe, 
has advanced westward until arriving at England; it 
has divided into two branches, one of which traversed 
the Atlantic to America, while the other has retro- 
graded towards France, Spain, and Italy, to become lost 
inthe Mediterranean. This course isthe more remark- 
able as being that afterwards observed by the cholera.” 
These different epidemics have received various names, 
as “ La Grippe,” “Epidemic Catarrh,” &c., but it ob- 

* Vol. ix., p. 271. 
+ ‘Penny Magazine,’ vol. viii., pp. 439, 454, 
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tained its present name in Italy in 1775, from its influ- 
ence being felt over nearly entire Europe. The last 
important invasion of this country by the disease took 
place in 1837. The state of the season prior to its ap- 
pearance had been most inclement. A hurricane of 
almost unexampled violence in this country, on the 
29th November, 1836, was followed on Christmas-day 
by a tremendous storm of snow and wind, which was 
simultaneous over great part of Europe, so that snow 
fell even in Lisbon and Palermo, while in England all 
intercommunication with the provinces was arrested. 
Snow, too, unknown to the oldest inhabitant, was also 
seen in Canton; and the French army at Constantine 
(in Algeria) was impeded for three days by its heavy fall. 
Including slight cases, Dr. Holland calculates that in 
the January following, at least half the population of 
London were suffering from Influenza. A month later it 
affected a like proportion at Paris, and then spread into 
Spain and Portugal. A similar epidemic prevailed in 
Australia at the end of 1836, simultaneously with the 
first appearance of the disease in the north of Europe. 
As to the cause of the disease, it is involved in obscurity. 
The influence of atmospheric changes and extraordi- 
nary seasons, and many other circumstances, have been 
adduced and examined, but have proved insufficient 
to account for the phenomena. 

The mortality from Influenza is by no means so 
great as that resulting from most other epidemics, but 
it is really greater than apparent, by reason of its lay- 
ing the foundation to several diseases which do not 
terminate fatally until it has disappeared. The aged 
are especially sufferers from it. 

Both from its recent occurrence, and from its very 
extensive diffusion and great mortality, the epidemic 
of 1832, termed the Cholera, must be fresh in the 
recollection of most of our readers, and we will con- 
tent ourselves with an abridgment of Dr. Wilson’s his- 
torical account of its progress. Although the Brah- 
mins maintain that this disease is described in the 
writings of Dhawantari, a mythological personage re- 
sembling the Esculapius of the Greeks, yet we have 
no reason to believe it ever raged to any considerable 
extent in India prior to 1817. During August of that 
year it broke out at Jessora, and in a few weeks ten 
thousand persons perished: conveyed thence to Cal- 
cutta, more than two hundred individuals became its 
victims every day. Spreading over the entire province 
of Bengal, the pestilence reached the grand army, then 
acting under the Marquis vf Hastings on the banks of 
the Sinde, which consisted of ten thousand soldiers 
and eighty thousand camp-followers. His camp was 
soon converted into a vast hospital. In one week 
nearly a tenth part of the army was destroyed, but the 
disease was at that time arrested in the camp by a 
change of its locality. From the army and from Cal- 
cutta the cholera spread over all the provinces of 
India ; and in 1818 and 1819 it reached the coasts of 
Coromandel, Ceylon, and the Indian Archipelago. In 
the Philippine Islands the natives accused the Eu- 
ropeans and the Chinese of magic, and fifteen thousand 
lives were lost in the struggle that thence resulted. It 
ravaged China in 1820, and passed the northern wall 
into Mongolia in 1821. In 1821 also it obtained ad- 
mission into Arabia and Persia ; at Muscat ten thousand 

rsons perished, and in eleven days one-third of the 
whole of the inhabitants of Bussorah fell victims. In 
this year it reached Bagdad, then besieged by the Per- 
sians. In 1822 Aleppo became infected, and for three 
days three hundred persons daily perished. In 1823 it 
had arrived at the western shores of the Mediterranean, 
when its course became arrested for some years. In 
1831 it appeared at Mecca, on the arrival of crowds of 
Moslem pilgrims from India, Persia, and other coun- 
tries believed to be suffering from b- disease. Tn 
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four days twenty thousand of their number are said to 
have perished. Egypt, which had hitherto escaped, by 
reason, as was supposed, of the rigid quarantine 
enforced by the pasha, now suffered in its various 
towns (to which the pilgrims retreating from Mecca 
resorted) all the most aggravated horrors of this 
disease. 

Although as early as 1823 the cholera had been carried 
by the retreating Turks from the ports of the Persian 
Gulf to the borders of the Caspian Sea, and hence to the 
Russian port of Astrachan; yet, as it remained in an 
almost quiescent state, it exacted little attention until 
1830, when it reappeared at Astrachan, reimported, as 
was supposed, from the south-western shores of the 
Caspian. In Astrachan four thousand perished, and 
twenty-one thousand in the surrounding provinces. In 
September, 1831, the disease had reached Moscow, and 
raged there, with the snow covering the ground, and 
the thermometer often 35° below zero. Notwithstand- 
ing every precaution derivable from military cordons 
and quarantine, it penetrated to St. Petersburg in the 
same year, and thence spread over Poland, Prussia, 
and Germany. It is supposed to have been imported 
into this country from Hamburg; however that may 
be, it is certain that it first manifested itself at Sunder- 
land, to the vicinity of which town it was at first con- 
fined. In February, 1832, however, it reached Edin- 
burg and the shipping in the Thames, and in March 
Dublin was attacked. Although on its arrival in this 
country the cholera was the same virulent disease 
which it had manifested itself to be elsewhere, yet it 
did not spread to the same extent here as on the Con- 
tinent ; for upon the highest calculations not more than 
thirty thousand persons perished in the entire kingdom 
during the whole of its visitation. The epidemic, now 
having reached the extreme verge of Western Europe, 
divided into two branches: one of these pursued its 
course westward across the Atlantic, until it reached 
the American continent, whence it spread over the 
United States, Canada, and part of South America; 
the other branch turned towards the south-east, and 
invaded France, Italy, and the Peninsula. The pro- 
portionate mortality at Paris was much greater than 
that which had occurred in London. To the horrors of 
the pestilence were added those of a popular tumult, 
originating in the belief that the infliction arose from 
the wells and fountains of the city having been poi- 
soned. In the city of Naples the most rigid quarantine 
regulations were in vain put into force in order to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease. All persons affected 
were crowded into hospitals, and all intercourse with 
them forbidden, while those who had attended upon 
them were sent to the lazarettos. The consequence of 
all this was the production of a terrible panic; thou- 
sands of the inhabitants left the city, and among those 
who remained violent tumultuary assemblages oc- 
curred ; these could only be allayed by the king tra- 
versing the streets in person and partaking of the bread 
said to be poisoned, and the abandonment of the obnox- 
ious quarantine regulations. The cholera has not always 
proceeded step by step in its progress, but has broken 
out in various and distant points, each forming new 
and separate centres of infection. Thus many places 
entirely escaped, as the kingdom of Hanover, and 
many districts inGermany and France; while in our 
own country, according to Sir James Clark, only two 
hundred and thirty-five towns and forty-one counties 
were infected. In all countries wherein it is not 
native, the disease has been found to subside in two or 
three years after its appearance ; but it still continues 
to exist in India, and under a favourable combination 
of circumstances it may again become epidemic, and, 
passing its present limits, again devastate Europe and 
America. ° 
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As to the cause of this disease all at present is mere 
conjecture ; and the various hypotheses attributing it 
to the influence of season, diet, &c. will not bear 
examination. It is certain that, like most other epide- 
mics, it especially affects the poorer classes, and ot 
these the aged are its especial victims. This is alike 
the case in India and in Europe. Excesses in diet 
also especially predispose to it. 

Although the diseases which we have alluded to 
above are those which usually manifest themselves jp 
an epidemic form, yet may a variety of others occasion- 
ally prevail in a similar manner: this is especially the 
case with cutaneous and febrile affections; thus, the 
scarlet fever, measles, and small-pox (an epidemic of 
small-pox has prevailed in England during the present 
year), frequently [a epidemically ; and one of the 
most destructive diseases met with in warm climates js 
the epidemic yellow fever. 


Uses of Sickness.—Sickness is the mother of modesty, putteth 
us in mind of our mortality; and, when we are in the full career 
of our worldly pomp and jollity, she pulleth us by the ear, and 
maketh us know ourselves. Pliny calls it the sum of philosophy, 
if we could but perform that in our health which we promise in 
our sickness; for what sick man (as Secundus expostulates with 
Rufus) was ever lascivious, covetous, or ambitious? He envies 
no man, admires no man, flatters no man, despiseth no man, 
listens not after lies and tales, &c. And, were it not for such 
gentle remembrances, men would have no moderation of them- 
selves; they would be worse than tigers, wolves, and lions: who 
should keep them in awe? Princes, masters, parents, magis- 
trates, judges, friends, enemies, fair or foul means cannot contain 
us; but a little sickness (as Chrysostom observes) will correct 
and amend us. And, therefore, with good discretion, Jovianus 
Pontanus caused this short sentence to be engraven on his tomb 
in Naples :—“ Labour, sorrow, grief, sickness, want, and woe, to 
serve proud masters, bear that superstitious yoke, and bury your 
dearest friends, &c., are the sauces of our life.” If thy disease 
be continuate and painful to thee, it will not surely last; and a 
light affliction, which is but for a moment, causeth unto us a far 
more excellent and eternal weight of glory (2 Cor., iv. 17): be 
couragious; there is as much valour to be showed in thy bed, as 
in an army or at a sea-fight: thou shalt be rid at last. In the 
mean time, let it take its course; thy mind is not any way dis- 
abled. Bilibaldus Pirkimerus, senator to Charles V., ruled all 
Germany, lying most part of his days sick of the gout upon his 
bed. The more violent thy torture is, the less it will coutinue; 
and, though it be severe and hideous for the time, comfort thy- 
self, as martyrs do, with honour and immortality. That famous 
philosopher Epicurus, being in as miserable pain of stone and 
colic as a man might endure, solaced himself with a conceit of 
immortality : the joy of his soul for his rare inventions repelled 
the pain of his bodily torments.—Burton's Anat. of Melancholy. 


The two John Wicliffes—Remarkable Fact.—It is an extraordi- 
nary fact, but not the less true, that there were living at the 
same period two John Wicliffes, both born about the same time, 
both educated as ecclesiastics at Oxford, and becoming there the 
heads of houses, the one of Canterbury, the other of Chichester, 
and both dying within a year of each other. This is the more 
remarkable, as the name of Wicliffe is a local one; and the only 
locality in England bearing the name is the village about six 
miles from the town of Richmond in Yorkshire, where the Re- 
former is said to have been born, in or about the year 1324. 
This fact may not only clear him from several apparent incon- 
sistencies of conduct, but from the graver charge preferred by 
Anthony Wood, Dr. Fell, bishop of Oxford, and other writers, 
that the zeal which he displayed in withstanding the errors of 
the Papacy was occasioned by nothing else than the loss of the 
wardenship of Canterbury Hall, Oxford, of which they say he 
was first deprived by Archbishop Langham, and finally by Pope 
Urban V.; and that “ what he afterwards did was merely out of 
revenge, and not at all of conscience, and that, being a man of 
good parts, he exercised them to an evil end.” Light is, however, 
thrown upon these matters by the discovery of the fact that the 
Warden of Canterbury Hall and the Reformer were two distinct 
individuals.— Abridged from the Gentleman's Magazine. 
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[Scene on the Danube.] 


THE DANUBE. 


A CHARACTERISTIC feature of the Danube, as well as 
of the Rhine, are the ruined castles, seen “ frowning 
from every steep,” and carrying back the thoughts of 
the spectator to the terrible period of their prosperity, 
the middle ages, when the bold barons, their owners, 
and the hordes of retainers they kept in pay, were 
chiefly —— on the spoil of the more industrious 
classes, roissart and other writers give us a lament- 
able picture of the avarice, brutality, and reckless 
disregard of the commonest dictates of right and wrong 
exhibited by the nobility and clergy of Germany at 
the time to which we have referred. What an awful 
picture of society is opened to us in the witty remark of 
a German author quoted by Mr. Planché—* an arch- 
bishop thought he had a fair revenue before him when 
he built his fortress on the junction of four roads.” 
The castle of the counts of Bogen was the home of a 
powerful family of this class of robber chieftains. It 
stands on the summit of the Bogenberg, right before 
us, and offers a striking example of the situations 
favoured by such residents. ‘“ Seated upon the apex 
of a pyramidal rock, inaccessible but by one narrow 
pass on its eastern side, which a handful of determined 
men might keep against a host, and commanding a 
view over fn half the dukedom of Bavaria, its 
lawless lord watched from its battlements, like a 
vulture, the approach of his prey, and pouncing 
pon it, bore it up in triumph to his mountain eyrie.” 
A curious story is told of Ludmilla, the brother of the 
last count of Bogen. On the death of her husband 
Albert, Louis, une second duke of Bavaria, hearing the 
Teports of her beauty, offered her marriage, provided 





he should like her on personal acquaintance. Lud- 
milla consented; the Duke visited her, and, we pre- 
sume, was not dissatisfied with her ———— and 
manners. The lady, however, doubtful of the sincerity 
of his protestations, playfully asked him one day to 
slight his troth to her in a tapestried chamber, and to 
iet the figures of three knights, worked in the hang- 
ings, be witnesses. The Duke, smiling, held up his 
hand, and took the oath required, when three real 
living knights stepped from behind the tapestry, and 
compelled him formally to ratify the jesting contract 
he had made. We are now approaching a stream:made 
sacred by the glorious poem of Hohenlinden,—the 
“ Isar rolling rapidly” isnot far distant, and the Danube, 
as it advances to the place where the waters mix to- 
gether, becomes bolder and more interesting. Opposite 
the Kloster-Metten—a convent erected, according to 
the veracious authority of the legend, by Charlemagne, 
as a boon to a holy man whom he caught one day on the 
site playing various pranks, such as hanging his axe 
on a sunbeam, &c.—is the remarkable rock called the 
Natternberg, the only one to be found on the right 
bank for a space of eighty miles, and which has on the 
summit anoiher of the ruined castles of the counts of 
Bogen. A rock thus isolated, and nearly three hun- 
dred feet high, has excited many geological specula- 
tions. The peasantry settle it, as usual, by a legend, 
The devil, hating the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
town of Deggendorf for their piety, brought an im- 
mense rock from Italy to crush them; when, for- 
tunately, as he was passing near Kloster-Metten, with 
the rock under his arm, the bells of the convent rang 
for holy service, and “* gnashing for anguish and despite 
and shame,” he found himself compelled to let the 
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mountain fall on the spot where it now stands. There 
is here a bridge across the Danube (which is nearly 
twelve hundred feet wide), supported by twenty-six 
piers, but built very slightly, in order to its removal 
when the ice comes floating down the river. Deggen- 
dorf is famous for its annual festival of St. Michael’s- 
eve, when pilgrims flock thither from all parts, to the 
number occasionally of fifty thousand persons. Abso- 
lution is granted to all comers, on account of the origin 
of the observance of the day. In 1337 the “ Host” was, 
it is said, purloined by some Jews, and insults offered 
to it. The consequence was a frightful massacre of 
those unhappy persons. The whole story, with its 
marvellous incidents, and disgusting prejudice and 
cruelty, is pictured on the walls of the church of Deg- 
gendorf. As usual, the Jews were large creditors of 
their murderers. The waters of the Isar are seldom 
destitute of floating rafts of timber, which come down 
singly almost to the Danube: but before entering the 
great river which is to conduct them to Vienna, they 
are lashed together in pairs, and formed into fleets, 
consisting of three, four, or six pairs each. Huts are 
erected upon them to shelter the boatmen, and any 
passengers who may prefer making the voyage on these 
pleasant floating islands, where they have always at 
command an agreeable promenade, to the more 
restricted conveniences of the passage-boat. Many are 
the ruined castles, famous religious establishments, 
and picturesque villages and small towns, each of 
which has its own interesting legend or history, that 
we must pass by without notice or with but a very 
brief one. Among the latter we may enumerate the 
castle of Hoch-Winzer, Kinzing (the Castra Quintana 
of the Romans), Vilshofen, another Roman place, with 
its long light bridge and pretty gardens, the fine old 
ruin of Hildegartsberg, and the town of Windorf, well 
known for its extensive boat-building. “ The Coblentz 
of the Danube,” Passau, the capital of the Bavarian 
circle of the Lower Danube, is now before us, with the 
cathedral and the old fort of Oberhaus on the opposite 
height, standing out in bold relief against the sky. 
Passau is finely situated at the conflux of the Danube 
and the Inn, on a peninsula between the two rivers. 
A handsome bridge resting on seven piers of granite 
crosses the Danube, and a similar edifice of wood the 
Inn; each connecting the town with the suburbs in 
their respective directions. The fortress of Oberhaus 
is connected with the castle of Niederhaus, situated 
below it, and surrounded by no less than eight forts. 
Passau is the Castra Batava of the Romans. Perhaps 
the most interesting circumstance in the history of 
Passau is the preservation of the ancient and splendid 
Teutonic romance the ‘ Nibelungen Lied,’ for which 
the world is indebted to Pelegrin, bishop of Passau, 
who in the tenth century collected the legends of 
which it is composed. The goftre, that most disgust- 
ing of natural deformities to an “ unaccustomed eye,” 
is now frequently seen on the banks of the river; no 
pains are taken to conceal it, for here too, as in some 
varts of Switzerland, the goitre is not unfrequently 
ooked upon by the natives as a beauty. No one 
should leave Passau without turning “a long linger- 
ing look behind” at the beauty of the scene. “ Stand- 
ing in the stern of the boat,” writes Mr. Planché, “and 
looking back on the too rapidly disappearing scene, on 
our right arose the long walls and round towers of 
Oberhaus, upon a range of precipices richly hung with 
wood, and full four Samivel fathoms high; on our left 
stood the Maria-Hilf-berg, crowned with its church, 
and the houses of the Inn-stadt picturesquely grouped 
at its foot ; in the centre, the town of Passau, forming a 
salient angle upon a plane of water, nearly two thou- 
sand feet in width, and standing like an island between 
two of the noblest rivers in Germany. The time 
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allowed us to contemplate this scene was as brief as 
the enjoyment was exquisite. The Danube, reinforced 
by the waves of the Inn and the Iz, rushes with redoubled 
speed round a rocky cape, and presto / your boat is glid- 
ing between banks so savage and solitary, that you can 
scarcely believe some necromantic spell has not trans. 
ported you, in the twinkling of an eye, thousands of 
miles from that ‘ peopled city,’ the hum of which stil] 
lingers in your ear. In its eccentric course the river 
now forms itself, as it were, into a chain of beautiful 
lakes, each a parently shut in on all sides by preci- 
pitous hills, clothed with black firs that grow down to 
the very water’s edge, while from amongst them peeps 
out, here and there, one of the little Swiss-looking 
cottages, with perhaps a rustic bridge thrown across a 
small cleft or chasm, through which a mountain 
= falls, like a silver thread, into the flood be. 
ow.” 

A little beyond the chiteau of Fichtenstein, situated 
on the summit of a stupendous rock, isa small building 
in the centre of the river, generally considered as the 
boundary-mark between Bavaria and Austria. The 
custom-house of the latter country is at Engelhard’s- 
zell, a little beyond. Passing the ancient chateau of 
Rana-riedl], on the ridge of a high mountain, with its 
white and peaked turrets beautifully backed by the deep 
blue sky, and a ravine at its side, through which comes 
a brawling stream, bringing down fire-wood from the 
forests of the interior, we approach one of the most in- 
teresting parts of the Danube. Nearly facing the 
crumbling ruins of the fortress of Waldkirche, “ rises 
the ruin of Hagenbach, or Kirkbaum, upon the ridge 
of the long, lofty, and nearly perpendicular mountain, 
which terminates the chain on this side of the valley, 
and forms a promontory, round which the river, sud- 
denly and rapidly wheeling, completely doubles itself, 
and enters a narrow defile, the romantic, and, I may 
say, awful beauty of which surpasses all description. 
. . - Enormous crags, piled one upon the other to 
the height of from three to four hundred fathoms, their 
weather-blanched pinnacles starting up among the 
black firs and tangled shrubs, that struggle to clothe 
each rugged pyramid from its base to its apex, form 
the entrance to this grand and gluomy gorge, through 
which the mighty stream now boils and hurries, wind- 
ing and writhing, till at length you become so utterly 
bewildered, that nothing but a compass can give you 
the slightest idea of the direction of its course. . . . 
It is only on arriving at the very foot of the rocky wall 
(on the summit of which stands the chateau of Neuhaus), 
which forms an impenetrable barrier to the farther 
progress of the Danube northward, that you perceive 
the outlet from this valley of precipices. A beautiful 
lake opens to the right, near the point where the Grosse 
Michel disembogues itself from a woody ravine; and 
the mountain-chain gradually sinking on each side, 
the river widens and widens till the passenger would 
fancy it had completed its seaward course, and that he 
was entering upen the broad and fathomless ocean. 
From Aschach, « place of some importance in the time 
of Charlemagne, to Linz, the capital of Upper Austria, 
the banks of the Danube are made memorable by the 
wars which convulsed the provinces of Upper Austria 
during the seventeenth century, and which were ren- 
dered more terrible by the severities exercised by both 
sides during the struggle, and more particularly by 
Ferdinand II. on the unhappy Protestants, when the 
latter were defeated. The course of the Danube in 
this part is very intricate, and, without a pilot, dan- 
gerous, for the current is continually changing 1's 
course, and producing sand-banks to-day where none 
were visible perhaps a week ago. Linz has been ‘re- 
quently burnt: it was in one of the conflagrations that 
took place during the religious struggle we have re- 
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ferred to, that Kep.er, who at that time resided in the 
suburbs of Linz, lost some valuable astronomical MSS. 
in the flames. ‘The wooden bridge of Linz is upwards 
of one thousand feet long. Lofty and majestic emi- 
nences, green fertile valleys, and a long line of small 
pleasant-looking villages, characterise the progress of 
the river from Linz. Ebelsberg, lying a short distance 
from the Danube, was the scene of a desperate battle 
between the Austrians and French in 1807, when the 
latter crossed a wooden bridge, thirty fathoms long, in 
the face of a walled town, castle, and other fortifica- 
tions, defended by eighty pieces of cannon and thirty 
thousand troops, and took the place, though with the 
most terrible slaughter. From twelve to sixteen 
thousand men fell in this conflict. Tilly's Berg is 
the name given to a large square building with four 
towers, given by the emperor Ferdinand to the famous 
and sanguinary Count de Tilly. The well-known town 
of Ens, said to have been first made a fortified place b 
Leopold, duke of Austria, who built the walls wit 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion’s ransom-money, is situated on 
asteep hill on the left bank of the river Ens, a short 
distance from its junction with the Danube. The next 
place to Ens of any interest is Ardagger, where the em- 
peror Conrad III., when setting out on his unfortunate 
crusade, landed with an immense army in 1147, to pre- 
pare fur passing the dangerous rocks towards which 
we are advancing, the Strudel and Wirbel. Under his 
banners seventy thousand knights completely armed, 
as many foot soldiers, a troop of females “in the armour 
and attitude of men,” the chief of whom, from her gilt 
spurs and buskins, obtained the epithet of “the golden- 
footed dame,” and an innumerable train of attendants, 
&e., passed down the Danube. “Two years afterwards 
a few boats, principally filled with priests who had fol- 
lowed the army, returned to these shores—all that 
treachery, battle, and disease had left of the mighty 
host that had so lately marched in full confidence to 
the conquest of Asia!” 

After passing Grein, we approach “ the most extra- 
ordinary scene on the long Danube, from its source in 
the Black Forest, to its mouth in the Black Sea. As 
soon as a bend of the river has shut out the view of 
Grein and its chiteau, a mass of rock and castle, 
scarcely distinguishable from each other, appears to 
rise in the middle of the stream before you. The flood 
roars and rushes round each side of it; and ere you 
can perceive which way the boat will take, it dashes 
down a slight fall to the left, struggles awhile with the 
waves, and then sweeps round between two crags, on 
which are the fragments of old square towers, with 
crucifixes planted beforethem. It has scarcely righted 
itself from this first shock, when it is borne rapid] 
forward towards an immense block of stone, on which 
stands a third tower, till now hidden by the others, and 
having at its foot a dangerous eddy. The boat flashes 
like lightning through the tossing waves, within a few 
feet of the vortex, and comes immediately into still 
water, leaving the passenger who beholds this scene 
for the first time, mute with wonder and admiration. 
These are the Scylla and Charybdis of the Danube, the 
celebrated Strudel and Wirbel.” From hence to Vi- 
enna, Our space will only allow us.to notice two of the 
humerous places of interest that give a still higher 
charm to the natural beauties and sublimities of the 
Tiver. The first of these is the magnificent ruins of 
the castle of Durrenstein, which rise from a stupendous 
rock right before us as we emerge from a narrow and 
rocky gorge. Here, according to the balance of pro- 
babilities, was Richard confined. In the ‘ Chronicon 
4wetlense,’ it is stated that the English monarch was 
seized at Erpuch, now Erdberg, one of the suburbs of 
Vienna, and placed by Leopold in the custody of Had- 
mar, at Tiirnstein, which Mr. Planché says is Durren- 
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stein.* These then are the walls which echoed with the 
clank of the chains which bound the noble limbs of the 
chivalrous crusader, king, and poet; and with the 
pleasanter sounds of the song and the lay, by means of 
which he repressed the gnawing indignation of his soul 
at the treatment he was compelled to endure, and be- 
guiled many a weary hour; by means of which, above 
all, if we may credit astory which has entered too deep] 
into the national heart ever to be entirely disbelieved, 
except on stronger evidenee than has yet been produced, 
the faithful Blondel discovered his captive sovereign, 
and bya continuation of the song Richard was singing 
announced his own presence to the agitated and de- 
lighted listener. The other spot to which we referred 
is the island of Lobau, to which the French army 
under Napoleon retreated after the defeat at Aspern, 
in which he lost thirty thousand men; and from which, 
after a delay of six weeks, he re-crossed the Danube, 
under circumstances in the highest degree calculated 
to add to the impressive character of the occasion :— 
“ The night was dark, and the thick mist allow’d 

Nought to be seen save the artillery’s flame, 

Which arch'd the horizon like a fiery cloud, 

And in the Dannbe’s waters shone the same— 

A mirror’d Hell! the volleying roar, and loud 

Long boooming of each peal on peal, o’ercame 

The ear far more than thunder, for Heaven's flashes 

Spare or smite rarely,—Man’s make millions ashes!” 


The victory of Wagram followed, and laid Austria 
at Napoleon’s feet. 


VIRGIN EARTH. 

Virein earth, correctly speaking, is that which has 
never been disturbed by the plough or any other im- 
plement of the cultivator. The husbandman, however, 
does not always so strictly confine the application of 
the term virgin soil; for we frequently find him apply- 
ing it to soils that have been cultivated at some distant 
period, but which have been allowed to rest undis- 
turbed so long, that it is presumed they possess the 
same properties. 

Agriculture of late years has been endeavouring to 
raise itself to a higher position upon the scale of gene- 
ral intelligence than it formerly used to possess, and 
for this purpose the aid of pero | of the sciences—par- 
ticularly chemistry and geology—have been invoked 
to render their assistance. Chemistry, no doubt, has 
already achieved much that was both necessary and 
desirable; but, notwithstanding this, a great deal 
remains to be achieved before agriculture can be re- 
duced to anything approaching a regular system. 

One thing, however, yet seems wanting, and that is, 
a careful and scientific examination into the nature 
and properties of virgin soil, in order that its peculiarly 
exciting and stimulating qualities upon vegetable pro- 
ductions generally should be accurately determined ; 
for, were this the case, there would then be little art or 
mystery, where a soil had become impoverished by 
over-cropping or mismanagement, in applying the 
necessary remedy (in the form of a manure of some sort 
or other) for restoring it to its original state, or toa 
condition as nearly resembling virgin earth as possi- 
ble. However exciting and invigorating the principle 
may be which this soil is found to possess, it is first 
necessary to expose it to the action of the atmosphere, 
in order that this principle be called into full and ac- 
tive operation; for while it continues shut out from 
the influence of the sun and the atmosphere, the power 
which it has upon vegetation appears to lie inert; but 
it ought to be borne in mind that nearly all sorts of 
plants derive a portion of their nourishment from 
water and the constituent parts of the atmosphere, and 
are not, consequently, wholly dependent upon the mos¢ 

* See ‘ Penny Magazine,’ No, 99, 
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fertile soil for all that they require to bring them to a 
state of perfect a 

Farmers are commonly in the habit of thus designat- 
ing all such soils as appear to them to have been 
deposited at a depth out of the reach of the ordinary 
mode of tillage; and hence it is that so many of them 


are now found introducing the practice of trench- | 
ploughing, whereby a portion of this virgin earth is | 


raised to the surface ; and by its becoming mixed at 
once with the portion of the soil that has become 
weakened and impaired in its powers of productive- 
ness, the whole mass is thereby greatly improved, and 
superior crops may be raised thereon for several suc- 
ceeding years. Care, however, should be taken in 
trench-ploughing, not to throw upon the surface a sub- 
soil of an inferior quality ; for if there is a deficiency 
of soil of the primary order, trench-ploughing would 
only raise to the surface a substratum, or soil of a 
secondary order, and a great deal more of harm than of 
good would necessarily be the result. Hence it is, 
most probably, that among practical farmers so much 
diversity of opinion prevails regarding the utility of 
subsoil and trench-ploughing; for since there is so 
much diversity among soils, it would be an absurdity 
to suppose that the same treatment would everywhere 
succeed. 

Nothing more clearly elucidates the fertility of vir- 
gin earth, as well as the necessity which exists for its 
being exposed to the action of the atmosphere, than 
the system of cultivation adopted in most new coun- 
tries; and for example Upper Canada, as a corn- 
growing country, may be selorred to. The primeval 
forests of that and countries similarly situated grow 
upon what may very properly be termed virgin soils. 
Now in these parts, even where there is but little 
underwood, and where the woods are termed open 
(in comparison with those where underwood abounds), 
they may be traversed for scores of miles without a 
single blade of grass being anywhere met with; but 
no sooner are the forests removed, either by fire or 
otherwise, and the influence of the sun and air brought 
into contact with the soil, or the surface of it at least, 
than vegetable productions, of one description or 
another, are found taking possession of the soil, and 
growing most luxuriantly. It is upon this surface soil 
that wheat and other corn-crops are grown in the 
new settlements; for the piough is not employed, for 
these two reasons, namely, the high rate of labourers’ 
wages, and the difficulty attending the ploughing up 
of forest ground before the roots of the trees are suffi- 
ciently decayed to render them no longer any great 
inipediiaent to the plough. 

It is necessary, iouaces, that the seed be covered 
with soil; for this means a small triangular harrow, 
possessing considerable strength, is employed, whereby 
the seed gets a slight covering. Sometimes one, some- 
times two, or even a greater number of crops, are 
raised in this way. But as the amount of this soil 
which is then called into action is small, it ought 
not to surprise any one, if it should, after a year or 
two, appear to be exhausted, which is commonly the 
ease; although it isa very common circumstance to 
find the settlers continuing to put in their seed, wheat 
or rye (upon the old stubbles, and without ploughing) 
for several years, often indeed until the crops are 
scarcely worth the trouble of reaping, which, to say 
the least of it, is exceedingly bad management. 

But those soils, if property managed, will continue 
for many years, without the aid of any extraneous sub- 
stance in the character of manure, to yield good crops ; 
but then means must be taken to bring to the surface 
successive portions of the soil ; first in the way already 
stated, then by shallow ploughing, and afterwards by 
deeper ploughing, by which means a new supply of 
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the virgin earth will be brought into operation; anq 
not only this, but the amount of loose soil will be 


greatly increased, and hence the roots of plants wil] 
have a large space to range in, and enlarged facilities 
for obtaining the food they may require. 


Perfection of Giass-Manufacture among the Egyptians.—The 
fact proved by the illustrations of Rossellini, by extant relics of 
the glass-manufactory of Egypt in the British Museum, and by 
the extant confirmatory relics in various other museums, exposes 
the error of the ordinary and narrow ideas indulged in by his. 
torians on the subject. It is common to assert that, with the 
exception of some glass vessels at a great price, glass was little 
known and used till the time of Augustus, and never in windows 
till after the fall of the Roman empire. The fact of pieces of 
glass, of good manufacture, having been found at Pompeii, ought 
to have thrown doubt upon this allegation, derived from an am- 
biguous assertion of Pliny. The fact is, that glass and porcelain, 
of equally fine quality as the modern, were made 1800 years 
B.C., under the eighteenth dynasty. They were moreover made in 
perfection. This is another startling allegation supported by 
good proof, but a more startling one must still be added. The 
glass-blowers of Thebes were greater proficients in the art than we 
are, They possessed the art of staining glass, which, although 
not wholly lost, is comparatively but little known, and practised 
only by a few. Among the illustrations of Rossellini, there is a 
copy of a piece of stained glass of considerable taste of design 
and beauty of colour, in which the colour is struck through the 
whole vitrified structure; and there are instances of the design 
being equally struck through pieces of glass half an inch thick, 
perfectly incorporated with the structure, and appearing the 
same on the obverse as on the reverse side. In consequence of 
this fact it was that Winkleman truly asserted that the Egyp- 
tians of this time (the eighteenth dynasty) brought it to a much 
higher point of perfection than ourselves. In fact, after the de- 
cline of the art, Egypt became to Rome what Venice became 
afterwards to Europe. The great part of the supply of glass was 
considered by Pliny to derive its good quality from the ashes of 
a peculiar genus of kelp growing in abundance by the Lake 
Mareotis and the Red Sea. That kelp, reduced to a kind of 
green ash, is represented by Rossellini as brought in baskets to 
the glass-manufactories, and in his illustrations from the potteries, 
where a vitreous process was evidently employed for the purpose 
of glazing the earthen vessel. It is quite clear from contempo- 
rary records, and from proofs which remain, that Winkleman 
was right. They imitated amethysts and other precious stones 
with wonderful dexterity ; and besides the art of staining glass, 
they must have been aware of the use of the diamond in cutting 
it and engraving it. In Mr. Salt’s collection in the British 
Museum of the time of Thothmos III., 1500 years B.c., a piece 
is beautifully stained throughout, and skilfully engraved with 
his emblazonment. The profusion of glass in Egypt is easily 
proved. Fragments have been found of granite which are co- 
vered with a coating of stained glass, through which the hiero- 
glyphics of the stone appear. The relation that the bodies of 
Alexander and Cyrus were deposited in glass coffins, which has 
been considered asa fable, is thus analogically proved. But the 
profusion of the dearest glass-manufactures may be equally 
proved. Vast numbers of imitative precious stones in glass, 
made by the Theban jewellers, are to be found in all the mu- 
seums of Europe. Among them are the false emeralds, in which 
they seem to have succeeded best. There is little doubt that 
many of the large emerald basins used in the early Christian 
churches were of their manufacture. Diodorus Siculus says the 
coffins were commonly made of it in Ethiopia. The extensive 
character of the manufacture may be also inferred from a circum- 
stance recorded by Pliny, that in the temple of Jupiter Ammon 
there was an obelisk of emerald, that is, of glass in imitation of 
emerald, sixty feet in height. The emerald hue which the glass- 
manufacturers of Europe gave to glass appears, from chemical 
analysis, to be imparted by oxide of copper ; and the reds, used 
in imitation of the rubies, or in staining plate-glass, appear to 
have been derived from minium. All these facts prove the ex- 
tensive knowledge of chemistry among the natives of Old 
Thebes. Glass bottles (quart bottles?), nearly similar to our 
wine bottles in colour and measure, though in shape resembling 
the wide-mouthed bottles used in preserving fruit, may be seen 
in the British Museum, and are found in abundance in other 
European cabinets.—From a paper on the Ancient Egyptians, m 
the Westminster Review, 





